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NEWS AND NOTES 



SPECIAL MEETINGS OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS 

OF ENGLISH 

As in previous years special meetings of the National Council of 
Teachers of English will be held in connection with the Department of 
Superintendence, whose sessions will occur at Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
February 25 to March 2, and the National Education Association, which 
meets in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, June 30 to July 6. At Atlantic City 
the Council will hold two half -day sessions on Friday, March 1, begin- 
ning at 9:30 and 2:00 o'clock respectively. At the first session there 
will be two addresses, one by President H. N. McCracken, of Vassar 
College, on " What the Junior Red Cross Expects of English Teachers," 
and the other on "Poetry and the War," with readings from his own 
verse, by Alfred Noyes. The afternoon program will be concerned 
primarily with the teaching of American ideals. There will be papers 
on various phases of this subject by Cornelia Carhart Ward, of the Hunter 
College High School in New York City, Cornelia Steketee Hulst, of the 
Central High School in Grand Rapids, Michigan, Charles G. Osgood, 
of Princeton University, and John M. Clapp, of the Ronald Press. 

It will be evident at a glance that this winter meeting of 1918 at 
Atlantic City will be one of the most notable from the point of view of 
the subjects discussed ever held by the Council. It is hoped that there 
will be a large attendance, particularly on the part of English teachers 
and others who are interested, within a radius of two or three hundred 
miles of Atlantic City. 



THE ASSOCIATIONS 

THE MARYLAND COUNCIL 

The Maryland Council of Teachers of English held a meeting in 
conjunction with the Maryland State Teachers' Association at the 
fiftieth annual meeting of the latter organization in Baltimore, November 
26, 27, and 28, 191 7. Two sessions were conducted under the auspices 
of the Council, serving as a special department of secondary education 
in the program of the state organization. The meetings were held in 
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the Western High School. The general topic was a presentation and 
discussion of the report on Reorganization of English in Secondary 
Schools, Bulletin No. 2, 1917, United States Bureau of Education. 

At the Monday session the Secretary of the Council explained the 
point of view of the committee which prepared the report, and its recom- 
mendations for the study of literature. The varying social background 
of the modern high school must be more fully considered in providing 
a range of subject-matter and in teaching literature for enjoyment and 
ethical ideals. The pedagogy of English now gradually evolving calls 
for a special treatment of each type of literature. To develop in the 
pupil the art of interpretative reading remains as the chief work of the 
teacher. Miss Helen Coulter, Towson High School, listed the admin- 
istrative problems discussed in the report, emphasizing particularly 
vocational guidance through composition, and extra classroom activities. 

Professor Samuel M. North, state supervisor of high schools, was the 
first speaker at the Tuesday session. He discussed the features of the 
report relative to the teaching of composition. The expressional activ- 
ities of the pupil must be based on personal experiences, and his own 
emotional reaction to the literature must be studied, in assignments 
which will call forth his imagination and constructive power. The 
amount of technique must be reduced to such a minimum as he may 
actually learn to use and profit by. 

Mr. Oscar M. Fogle, principal of Brunswick High School, read a 
paper embodying the results of an effort made by a commercial class to 
determine what kind of English should be studied for business. Informa- 
tion was secured, through committees appointed by the principal, from 
business houses, business colleges, high-school principals, and Bruns- 
wick graduates. About fifteen letters were sent out by each committee, 
and the average of the replies received from all sources was 61 per cent. 
A majority of the replies were favorable to teaching business English 
in preference to, or addition to, academic English. The questionnaire 
brought forth the real demands for neatness, accuracy, and clearness in 
written forms, and the inestimable value of good spoken English. Several 
business houses and public-service corporations sent special lecturers to 
the school to illustrate the value of suitable preparation along business 
lines. Mr. Fogle supplemented this report by emphasizing the fact 
that the work of this class clearly met at least two of the recommendations 
of the Committee on Reorganization, namely, that the activities of the 
classroom provided for actual communication, and that the student 
wrote with a consciously conceived purpose to inform and convince. 
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The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
Willis H. Wilcox, Maryland State Normal School; Vice-President, 
Arthur F. Smith, Lonaconing High School; Secretary-Treasurer, 
A. H. Krug, Baltimore City College. 

Andrew H. Krug, Secretary 

MONTANA STATE COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

The State Council of Teachers of English met this year on Tuesday 
afternoon, November 27, in the library of the Butte High School. 
Since Mr. Orbeck, the chairman, was unable to be present, and Mr. 
Millikin, the vice-president, had to be away for the first few minutes 
of the meeting, Superintendent Grandey, of Terry, was appointed 
temporary chairman. In the absence of Miss Quaw, the regular secre- 
tary, Mr. Dickinson, head of the English department at the Butte 
High School, acted as secretary pro tem. 

The reports of the committees recommended at the meeting a year 
ago and the discussions constituted the program for the afternoon. 
The following were the reports: "Minimum Library Equipment for 
an Accredited High School," Miss Gertrude Buckhous, University of 
Montana; Discussion: Principal T.H. Steff en, Moore; "Contemporary 
Literature for High-School English," Miss Alice Wright, Missoula 
County High School; Discussion: Miss Azalia Savage, Ronan; "Re- 
organization of High-School English," Principal B. E. Millikin, Butte 
High School; Discussion: Professor George R. Coffman, University of 
Montana. 

Miss Buckhous' report in part was as follows: 

It is my personal opinion that we have now arrived at that stage of develop- 
ment in our secondary education that makes it necessary to have a well- 
equipped library in order that creditable work may be done. It does not 
seem possible to me that satisfactory work may be done in an accredited high 
school with a library equipment costing less than $400.00. If I were asked 
to name one of the requirements of a high school before placing it upon the 
accredited list, I should indicate a library equipment of the books contained 
in the appended list. I should divide the $400.00 as indicated below: 

General books, encyclopedias, dictionaries, etc $120.00 

English and literature 100 . 00 

History, civics, etc 60 . 00 

Foreign languages 25 . 00 

Physical and biological sciences 25 .00 

Mathematics 20 . 00 

Periodicals 25 . 00 

Teachers' professional books 25 . 00 
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She emphasized the advisability of giving some instruction to the 
high-school pupils in the use of the library, the importance of selecting 
books of educational value and only good editions, and the necessity 
of classifying and cataloguing the books in the library. Following these 
introductory remarks she gave the list for each subject in detail. 

The paper roused some discussion as to the value of encyclopedias, 
the value for high-school libraries of complete editions of such authors 
as Shelley and Byron, and the place which modern books should take 
in the minimum library. Since Miss Buckhous stated definitely that 
she did not consider this the "last word" on the selections, the Council 
voted to request her to continue her work and present a final report at 
some future meeting. 

Miss Wright's report consisted of a very helpful and suggestive list 
of selections from modern poetry, fiction, biography and autobiography, 
and books of "human interest." In the discussion which followed, Miss 
Savage and others spoke in favor of using such magazines as Collier's 
and the Saturday Evening Post because they were accessible and because 
the pupils became interested in them easily. Mr. Grandey advocated 
that wherever it was possible the teacher should familiarize the pupils 
with the best contemporary literature of the West and Northwest. 
Among other books for contemporary selections, Miss Ashmun's Modern 
Poetry and Prose (Houghton Mifflin Co.) was commended. 

Mr. Millikin indicated before he took up his report that the work of 
his committee was just begun, that he would like to have it continued 
and enlarged, and that they would work at the problem until they 
could recommend definitely and somewhat in detail a standardized and 
uniform course of study in English for the Montana high schools. His 
report consisted largely of an abstract of the National Committee 
report on "Reorganization of High-School English" 1 with some definite 
additional suggestions as to articulation with grade-school English, min- 
imum essentials, limitation of size of classes, personal conferences, lessen- 
ing of the quantity and bettering the quality of written work, and stressing 
of literature instead of history of literature in the high school. After 
some discussion of the matters contained in the report the Council 
voted to continue the committee and left the increasing of it to the 
chairman. 

Altogether this is the most important committee that has been 
appointed since the organization of the Council. It is just the kind of 
work finally that Professors Reynolds and Brewer had in mind when 

1 Send to Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D.C., 20 cents. 
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they spent so much time and energy four years ago in stirring up an 
intelligent interest in the State English Council. With the principals 
of some of the best high schools of the state actively interested in the 
problem of the organization of the course, we may expect some definite 
results within a year or so. A further hopeful aspect of the matter is 
the expressed desire of the Department of Public Instruction to co- 
operate to bring about the desired results. 

The officers elected for next year are: President, Principal B. E. 
Millikin, Butte; Vice-President, Miss Penelope Ring, Helena; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Principal E. J. Parkin, Bozeman; Executive Committee: 
Mr. Anders Orbeck, University of Montana, Missoula; Miss Lucy H. 
Carson, State Normal School, Dillon. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

In the meeting of the North Dakota Association of English Teachers, 
held at Bismarck on October 31 and November 1, the subject of oral 
English was prominent, being discussed with enthusiasm, after its 
importance had been emphasized in two papers, "An Essential in the 
Teaching of English," by Miss Julia G. McDonough, of the Minot 
Normal School, and "Everyday Problems in Spoken English," by Miss 
Susan McCoy, of the Valley City Normal School. 

The teaching of grammar in North Dakota was the theme of a valu- 
able report read by Professor A. E. Minard, of the Agricultural College. 
The Association agreed heartily with the recommendations of the 
committee and, believing further investigation to be desirable, voted 
to continue the committee for another year. 

The following were elected officers: President, Miss Julia Mc- 
Donough, Minot Normal School; Vice-President, Miss Abbie R. 
Dixon, Dickinson High School; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Hilda 
Taylor, Jamestown College; Executive Committee: Miss Lena Rowe, 
Grand Forks High School; Professor G. L. Paine, Mayville Normal 
School. 

NEBRASKA 

The meeting of the Nebraska Association was held on Friday after- 
noon, November 0, at 2:30, at the Blackstone Hotel, Omaha. 
The following program was given: 

1. "English as a Training for Citizenship," Superintendent J. H. 
Beveridge, Omaha. 

2. "English Caught, Not Taught," Miss Mae E. Schreiber, Boston. 
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3. "Journalism — One Way Out," Mr. Ralph W. Noyer, Kearney. 

4. "Nature and Style," Dr. Albert Perry Brigham, Colgate Uni- 
versity. 

Business and election of officers. 

NEW ENGLAND 

The seventeenth fall meeting of the New England Association was 
held in Boston, November 24, 1917. 

The following program on the topic "Improving the Spoken Eng- 
lish of High-School Students" was given: 

1. Business. 

2. Report of a "Better English Week," Miss Sally Freeman Dawes, 
Quincy High School. 

3. "Fighting the Common Errors," Kenneth Beal, Mechanic Arts 
High School, Boston. 

4. "The Teaching of Oral Reading," Miss Madeline B. Driscoll, 
Lewis School, Boston. 

5. Discussion. Opened by Frederick R. Willard, principal of the 
Watertown High School. 

6. "Oral Composition: Its Relation to Accurate Speaking," Edward 
H. Webster, Springfield Technical High School. 

7. Discussion. Opened by Miss Grace Phemister, Dorchester High 
•School, and Leonard B. Moulton, Boston High School of Commerce. 

NEW JERSEY 

The fall meeting of the Association of Teachers of English of New 
Jersey was held at Princeton, Saturday, November 17. At the forenoon 
session Mr. M. M. Hoover, chairman of the Committee on Conditions 
of Teaching English, reported that preparations were under way for 
compiling data as to the number of English pupils per teacher, number of 
teaching and free hours, number of study classes, and extra duties. 
On the basis of this report the state commissioner has promised action. 

Professor Chauncey B. Tinker, of Yale University, delivered an 
address on "Teaching and the Art of Criticism." It was a stirring appeal 
for the retention of the classics in English teaching. 

At the afternoon session a round table on the "Marking of Grammar- 
School Compositions" was conducted by Miss Sarah J. McNary, of the 
State Normal School at Trenton, and one on "The School Paper" 
was conducted by Miss Edna G. Mulford, of the Princeton High School. 
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The meeting was largely and enthusiastically attended. The treasurer 
reported a substantial balance in the treasury, and prospects are bright 
under the efficient direction of the president, Professor Charles G. 
Osgood. The next meeting will probably be held at Newark. 

J. MlLNOR DOREY 

THE PERIODICALS 

NOTES ON HIGH-SCHOOL ENGLISH 

The University of North Carolina publishes quarterly an excellent 
High School Bulletin, by means of which it is carrying on very effective 
work for the secondary schools of the South. In the number for October, 
191 7, there appeared an article by Professor Edwin Greenlaw, head of the 
department of English in the university, entitled "Three Notes on High- 
School English." In the first he points out that there is confusion at 
present due to uncertainty of method in the organization of courses. 
Neither information nor aesthetic titillation is the ultimate aim. The 
true aim should be to find in literature the expression of the human spirit. 
In the actual organization of the course there should be progression from 
the simplest narratives interpreting more obvious character types to the 
more complex, culminating in literature which gives a clear perception 
of what it is to be a citizen. Professor Greenlaw proceeds, finally, to 
give an outline of a course based on these principles. 

TEACH THE PUPILS TO READ 

Little has as yet been published with regard to English in the junior 
high schools. An article dealing with this field appears in Education 
for December, 191 7. The writer, Miss M. Maude Manley, of Cham- 
paign, Illinois, has been studying the needs of pupils of the junior high 
school and finds that the most important shortcoming is their inability 
to read. She pleads for a concerted attempt on the part of all teachers to 
help pupils to learn how to think as they read. She is not, however, 
very definite in her suggestions as to just how this is to be brought about. 
Possibly the "intelligence method" advocated by Mr. Ridgely C. Clark 
in the same magazine may solve the problem. He would avoid the 
phonics method as leading to mere calling of words and would, on the 
other hand, connect what is read directly with the child's experience. 
He illustrates by means of such classics as 

Once I saw a little bird, 
Come hop, hop, hop. 
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Still another discussion of the same vexed problem will be found in the 
School Review for November. This is in the form of a report of an actual 
investigation carried on by Miss Bertha M. Smith, of the high school at 
Oak Park, Illinois. She studied the reading power of pupils in correla- 
tion with their school grades and found, as we should expect, that the 
poor readers had low grades. 

THE INVENTORY OF ERRORS IN WRITTEN ENGLISH 

To their study of errors in oral English which was published in the 
Elementary School Journal of a year or so ago, Misses Amelia Diebel and 
Isabel Sears, of the Garfield School, Cincinnati, add a similar study of 
the mistakes of the same pupils in written English. Their study indi- 
cates that there is little correlation between the child's spoken and written 
language. Children, as is well known, set up for themselves a double 
standard. The writers state that the main question in the teaching of 
written English as revealed in the papers examined is not so much one of 
language as of punctuation, composition form, and carelessness. Gram- 
mar and composition should be studied together. Emphasis must be 
laid on the correct forms until the child makes use of them unconsciously. 
Strength and clarity of ideas and beauty of expression are to be sought 
mainly in oral composition. The article appears in the Elementary 
School Journal for November, 1917. A similar study called "Oral and 
Written Errors in Grammar" has been made by Mr. H. D. Fillers, of 
Bonham, Texas, and is published in the Educational Review for December. 
Mr. Fillers states that he followed the plan worked out by Professor 
Charters in his investigation in Kansas City. Those interested may 
compare at their leisure the results which he obtained with those secured 
in Boise and elsewhere and reported at length by Professor Charters in 
the Sixteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
Part I. A critical evaluation of Professor Charters' investigation by 
Professor Allen Cross of Greeley, Colorado, will be found in the Elemen- 
tary School Journal for December, 1917. 

THE PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTE 

Useful suggestions for the improvement of teachers' institutes are 
to be found in the journal called Teaching, published by the State 
Normal School at Emporia, Kansas, under date of October 15, 1917. 
Dean F. J. Kelley, of the University of Kansas, writes on the problem 
method. He thinks that the teachers who are proper subjects for 
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institute attendance need not so much information, nor broader training, 
nor inspiration as a consciousness of the educational problems which 
they are to solve during the coming year. He would plan the institute 
to cover but a single week and would include in the faculty three distinct 
groups, namely, patrons, experienced rural teachers, and leaders from 
outside the state. 

THE BETTER-SPEECH MOVEMENT 

An article on the "Better Speech Movement in Alabama" appeared 
recently in both the Quarterly Journal of Public Speaking and the Educa- 
tional Exchange, of Birmingham, Alabama. This movement began in 
April, 1916, and was directed toward a threefold end: (1) correctness, 
(2) distinct enunciation, and (3) pleasant and properly placed voices. 
The principal means employed were the setting apart of "Better Speech 
Week," with elaborate programs upon which appeared speakers from 
outside the state. There were parades, posters, plays, newspaper 
articles, and other similar concrete activities. The Federation of 
Women's Clubs and the State Farmers' Association took part in the 
work. The leaders in other states might well go and do likewise. 

INEFFECTIVE TEACHING IN COLLEGES 

To the fashion long in vogue of criticizing the high schools there 
seems about to be added the equally healthy custom of pointing out the 
shortcomings of college teaching. A recent article in this vein is by Miss 
Carrie Anna Harper, associate professor of English in Mount Holyoke 
College, which appeared in the Journal of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae for September, 1917. The writer defines ineffective teaching 
in college as that which produces little or no effect on students at the 
time or later. She points out that there is some teaching which proves 
valuable for the few but fails to touch the many. The causes of ineffect- 
ive teaching are to be traced to the policy of the administrators, who 
have not regarded good teaching as the most important aspect of a 
professor's activities. Emphasis has been placed upon success in 
research. To get good teaching we must reward it. In order to know 
whether it is good we must have ways of testing it. The article closes 
very suggestively with a series of quotations from Mr. J. Ogden Armour, 
who discussed in the American Magazine the topic "The Armour Men 
Who Got Ahead and Why." Mr. Armour contends that the men who 
succeeded were given opportunity to do their work in their own way and 
were made definitely answerable for results. 
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THEME READING BY THE COLLEGE ENTRANCE BOARD 

The question has frequently been asked, Do the theme readers for 
the College Entrance Examination Board have definite standards? 
This question is now partly answered by Professor Thomas H. Briggs, 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, in the Leaflet of the New 
England Association of Teachers of English for December, 1917. Pro- 
fessor Briggs handed to the theme readers of the Board a set of high- 
school compositions to be rated by each of them in turn, and reduced the 
results to a set of tables showing the variations in the markings. He 
thinks that the investigation indicates the need of standards of a more 
objective character than those now employed by the Board. The 
article includes copies of the themes which were rated. The writer 
suggests that they will be valuable to teachers preparing students for 
the examinations, inasmuch as the grades assigned to them are indicated. 



USEFUL DOCUMENTS 

The Board of Education of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
has published about seventy pages of the Report of the National Joint 
Committee on English under the title of "English for Grades Seven, 
Eight, and Nine." This is a very useful teachers' manual for the junior 
high schools of Massachusetts. — Professor Glenn Clark, of Macalester 
College, adds to his pamphlets for the use of college students one entitled 
" Self -Cultivation in Rhetoric." Price, thirty-five cents. — The October 
Bulletin of the State Normal School at Florence, Alabama, is devoted to 
the "Report of the Articulation Committee of the Alabama Association 
on English in the Grades." The report takes the form of a definite 
course of study in composition and in literature, with illustrative com- 
positions and an excellent bibliography. — A similar pamphlet, called 
"Language and Grammar," but including outlines in literature, is issued 
by the Board of Education for the Cleveland public schools. — Pamphlets 
No. 36 and No. 38 of the English Association of Great Britain are 
entitled " Poetry in the Light of the War," by C. F. E. Spurgeon, and 
" War and English Poetry," by the Marquis of Crewe. The secretary of 
the Association is Mr. A. V. Houghton, Imperial College Union, South 
Kensington, London, S. W. — The University of Minnesota has published 
for the English association of that state a bulletin under the date of 
October 25, 1917, called "A Proposed Investigation in the Teaching of 
English Composition." Pupils in the various high schools will write on 
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the same topics and the compositions will be graded by the Harvard- 
Newton Composition Scales. Address the Bureau of Co-operative 
Research, College of Education, University of Minnesota. — From the 
Girls' High School in Louisville, Kentucky, through the courtesy of Miss 
Margaret Shelley, the head of the department, come a " Course for the 
Study of English Grammar," an "Outline of Minimum Essentials in 
English Composition," and a "Reading List," with the library call 
numbers inserted. — "Standardized Reading Paragraphs," with sheets 
for scoring, may be obtained of Dr. William S. Gray, of the University 
of Chicago. Price, fifty cents a hundred. — A "Report of the Proceed- 
ings of the Council for Humanistic Studies," edited by Frederick G. 
Kenyon, is published by John Murray, Albemarle Street, London, at 
sixpence net. 



